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this  ?  Spenser. — Burned  alive  !  burned  to  ashes  ! 
burned  to  ashes !  The  flames  dart  their  serpent 
tongues  through  the  nursery  window.  I  cannot 
quit  thee,  my  Elizabeth  !  I  cannot  lay  down  our 
Edmund.  Oh !  these  flames !  they  persecute, 
they  enthrall  noe — they  curl  round  my  temples — 
they  hiss  upon  my  brain — they  taunt  me  with 
their  fierce,  foul  voices — they  carp  at  me — they 
wither  me — they  consume  me — throwing  back  to 
me  a  little  of  life,  to  roll  and  suffer  in,  with  their 
fangs  upon  me.  Ask  me,  my  lord,  the  things  you 
wish  to  know  from  me ;  I  may  answer  them ;  I 
am  now  composed  again.  Command  me,  my  gra- 
cious lord,  1  would  yet  serve  you ;  soon  I  shall 
be  unable.  You  have  stooped  to  raise  me  up — 
you  have  borne  with  me — you  have  pitied  me, 
even  like  one  not  powerful.  You  have  brought 
comfort,  and  will  leave  it  with  me  ;  for  gratitude 
is  comfort. — Oh  !  my  memory  stands  all  a-tiptoe 
on  one  burning  point :  when  it  drops  from  it, 
then  it  perishes.  Spare  me  ;  ask  me  nothing ;  let 
me  weeld  before  thee  in  peace  ;  the  kindest  act  of 
greatness.  Essex. — I  should  rather  have  dared  to 
mount  into  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  than  I 
now  dare  entreat  thee  not  to  weep.  The  tears 
that  overflow  thy  heart,  my  Spenser,  will  staunch 
and  heal  it  in  their  sacred  stream,  but  not  without 
hope  in  God.  Spenser. — My  hope  in  God  is, 
that  I  may  soon  see  again  what  he  has  taken  from 
me.    Amid  the  mj-riads  of  angels,  there  is  not  one 


so  beautiful :  and  even  he  (if  there  be  any)  who  is 
appointed  my  guardian,  could  never  love  me  so. 
Ah!  these  are  idle  thoughts,  vain  wanderings, 
distempered  dreams.  If  there  ever  were  guardian 
angels,  he  who  so  wanted  one,  my  helpless  boy, 
would  not  have  left  these  arms  upon  my  knees. 
Essex. — God  help  and  sustain  thee,  too  gentle 
Spenser !  I  will  never  desert  thee.  But  what  am 
I  ?  Great  they  have  called  me !  Alas !  how 
powerless,  then,  and  infantile  is  greatness  in  the 
presence  of  calamity." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  239-242. 

Of  one  who  could  produce  this  noble  and 
melting  scene,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  un- 
hallowed, that  it  would  be  ungrateful  in 
us  to  renew  our  censures,  while  the  sacred 
source  of  sympathy  within  us,  unlocked  by 
his  master  hand,  is  still  unclosed.  We  are 
content  with  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
already  made.  Against  the  judgments  of 
his  "  enemies,"  (his  name  for  unfavorable 
critics)  he  has  appealed  to  posterity,  and 
posterity  alone  can  settle  his  doom.  We 
wonder  greatly  what  it  will  be.  We  will- 
ingly acknowledge  that  he  is  a  very  re- 
markable writer,  but  is  he  to  be  loved  and 
honored  as  a  great  one  ? 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  political 
world,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
underrate  or  to  overlook  the  social  conse- 
quences. The  Reform -bill  was  a  fact,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first 
fruits.  The  conditions  of  society  in  which 
we  move  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  this 
enactment,  momentous  as  it  was,  can  be 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  our  civil 
changes,  or  the  limit  of  popular  progress. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  profess  to  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  those  who  look  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  on  the  doctrine  of 
"progress "or  the  dissolution  of  parties. 
Indeed,  we  think  the  two  terms  inconsist- 
ent. That  any  advance  can  be  made  by 
the  legislature  without  the  assistance  of 
party,  appears  as  impossible  as  that  the 
world  could  perform  its  present  revolutions 
if  the  laws  of  motion  were  in  abeyance. 
Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  any 
direction,  has  been  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  several  parties    or  the  victory  of 


one.  Whatever  advance  may  hereafter  be 
made,  must  derive  its  force  and  momentum 
from  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  par- 
ties which  produce  it.  The  names,  indeed, 
may  change,  but  the  things  will  remain. 
Bodies  of  men  will  continue  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  same  laws  of  gregarious  at- 
traction and  individual  submission,  long 
after  the  terms  "Whig"  and  "Tory" 
have  lost  their  application  and  their  influ- 
ence. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  some 
importance,  what  are  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  that  motive  power  which  is  to  give 
an  impulse  to  this  anticipated  progress  .'' 
Suppose  that  the  present  names  of  party 
become  obsolete — the  present  leaders  of 
party  effete,  who  are  to  be  the  interpreters 
of  the  popular  will,  the  guides  of  popular 
counsels,  the  controllers  and  the  instigators 
of  popular  passions  .?  For  some  one  class 
there  must  be  to  intervene  between  the 
people  and  their  legislators,  between  de- 
sign and  action,  between  hopes  and  reali- 
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zation.  Who,  then,  are  the  men  on  whom 
is  to  devolve  the  duty  of  "moral  suasion  " 
— the  responsibility  of  political  guidance 
— the  power  of  political  excitement  ? 

This  is  a  question  well  worth  consider- 
ing. It  is  one,  we  fear,  which  many  Con- 
servatives too  frequently  and  too  carelessly 
overlook.  They  forget  a  few  important 
facts.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  a  striking 
chapter  of  history.  They  avert  their  faces 
from  great  and  new  phenomena.  The  Re- 
form-bill has  been  passed,  and  they  still 
look  on  England  as  though  it  had  never 
been  enacted.  But  the  Reform-bill,  though 
the  fruit  of  many  aspirations,  has  been  but 
the  seed  of  many  others.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  but  as  the  prelude  to  other  and 
greater  changes.  It  has  put  in  motion 
new  longings.  It  has  created  new  desires. 
Yet  there  are  men  who  look  upon  it  as  the 
barrier  of  the  popular  impetus — the  con- 
summation of  a  turbulent  and  soon-satis- 
fied ambition.  They  think  the  people  may 
be  ruled  as  they  once  were :  by  the  same 
men  and  the  same  means  that  sufficed  in 
the  olden  times.  They  forget  that  great 
civil  revolutions  leave  an  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  age  which  has  witnessed 
them  and  the  generation  which  follow 
them.  An  error  of  this  kind  proceeds 
rather  from  indolence  than  from  obstinacy, 
but,  unattended  to,  is  soon  hardened  into  a 
creed  of  obstinate  and  exclusive  dogma- 
tism. It  is  not  only  to  the  change  which 
came  over  the  nation's  dream  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform-bill  that  we  would  call  the 
attention  and  the  recollection  of  our  Con- 
servative readers,  but  also  to  the  attendant 
circumstances,  which  have  given  it  import- 
ance and  extension.  Since  the  year  1832, 
upwards  of  two  million  souls*  have  been 
added  to  the  population ;  but  that  popu- 
lation differs  much  from  the  myriads  that 
preceded  it.  It  is  no  longer  an  uneducated, 
no  longer  a  brutal,  no  longer  a  mere  drudge- 
like population.  It  may  not  be  thoroughly 
educated,  yet  its  instruction  is  better,  its 
knowledge  is  more  complete  than  formerly. 
Although  our  system  is  open  to  the  charge 
of  sectarian  exclusiveness,  it  yet  merits  the 
praise  of  sectarian  rivalry.  Churchman, 
Papist,  and  Dissenter  have  done  the  best 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow  of 
their  doing  for  the  education  of  their  poorer 
brethren.  That  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  that  much  hereafter  will  be  done  by 

*  See  Returns  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Scott  last  Janu- 
ary, and  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


the  State,  for  the  mental  no  less  than  the 
physical  improvement  of  their  condition, 
there  is,  happily,  little  reason  to  doubt. 
But  imperfect  as  the  instruction  hitherto 
given  is,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  is  very  powerful  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  A  curiosity  on  political  subjects 
has  been  awakened  which  can  never  be 
lulled.  A  criticism  of  political  personages 
has  been  called  into  play,  which  it  would 
be  easier  to  conciliate  than  suppress.  Men 
in  high  station  are  judged  with  a  keen  and 
scrutinising  minuteness  ;  the  relations  and 
the  tactics  of  parties  are  canvassed  with 
warmth  and  interest  by  classes  who  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  blind  or  indifferent 
to  the  progress  of  the  political  drama. 
Above  all,  the  inconsistency  between  the 
promises  and  the  performances  of  states- 
men affords  to  every  one  who  can  read, 
write,  or  only  talk,  abundant  material  for 
severe  comment  and  rigorous  condemna- 
tion. With  the  facilities  which  now  exist 
for  communicating  knowledge,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  political  discussion  are  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  Every  club  and  every 
public-house  has  its  oracles  and  its  de- 
claimers.  Almost  everybody  reads  a  news- 
paper, and  those  who  do  not  read  listen 
with  attention  to  those  who  do. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  new  order  has 
been  called  into  existence,  or  rather  has 
grown  into  importance.  With  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  national  intellect  has  increased 
the  power  of  those  who  communicate  with 
it  on  national  subjects.  The  newspaper 
has  become  something  greater  than  the 
vehicle  of  news.  The  newspaper- writer  is 
far  superior  to  the'  old  hack  commentator 
on  trite  events,  or  the  wholesale  dealer  in 
party  scandal.  The  experience  of  the  last 
four  years  has  shown  that  ^'  leading  arti- 
cles "  need  not  necessarily  be  heavy,  or 
abusive,  or  personal.  We  now  know  that 
they  may  be  writtten  with  salient  piquancy, 
sportive  humor,  and  even  argumentative 
eloquence.  It  would  be  possible  to  refer 
to  articles  in  our  principal  journals  which 
have  displayed  learning  without  pedantry, 
and  the  graces  of  composition  without  the 
appearance  of  labor.  This,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  shows  a  great  improvement 
on  the  journalism  of  our  ancestors.  But 
the  literary  part  of  the  subject  is  the  least 
important.  The  social  and  the  political 
consequences  of  such  an  advance  are  im- 
measurably more  momentous  than  the 
graces  of  style  and  the  beauties  of  writing,  i 
But  grave  though  they  be,  we  fear  that; 
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they  are  too  generally  overlooked  by  those 
to  whose  hands  we  would  see  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  committed,  and  whose 
influence  we  would  preserve  over  the  minds 
and  fortunes  of  the  people.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  Conservative  party  in  all  coun- 
tries to  be  indifferent  where  it  should  be 
jealous,  and  indolent  where  it  ought  to  be 
active.  Suspicion  is  roused  too  late  when 
a  new  foe  has  come  into  the  field,  and  en- 
ergy is  out  of  place  when  the  enemy  has 
gained  confidence  and  strength.  Know- 
ledge is  power.  Opinion  is  power.  But 
greater  power  is  exercised  by  those  who 
diffuse  knowledge  or  build  up  opinion. 
And  yet  they  who  are  the  creators  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  diffusers  of  political 
knowledge  hold  a  position  which  is  deemed 
equivocal  by  the  arbiters  of  social  etiquette, 
and  viewed  with  jealousy,  mixed  with  a 
simula*ted  contempt,  by  the  leaders  of  po- 
litical factions. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Nor  can  it 
be  so  long.  Journalism  has  by  a  combina- 
tion of  events  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession.  By  a  concurrence  of  conspir- 
ing circumstances,  it  has  gained  infiuence 
over  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  people. 
It  has  drafted  into  its  ranks  education,  in- 
formation, and  ability.  It  has  exhibited 
earnestness,  eloquence,  and  brilliance.  It 
has  altogether  fulfilled  its  mission  with  dig- 
nity and  integrity.  It  has  used  power  bene- 
ficially where  it  might  have  abused  it.  It 
has  remonstrated  with  factious  licence  and 
popular  passion,  where  it  might  have 
ministered  to  the  one  and  pandered  to 
the  other.  It  has  rarely  forgotten  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  or  the  duties 
of  the  legislature.  It  has  spoken  out 
fearlessly  against  oppression,  against  cruel- 
ty, against  cant.  It  has  been,  in  almost  every 
instance,  truly  national.  On  a  recent  oc- 
casion, it  has  displayed  a  singular  union  of 
strong  English  feeling  with  the  love  of 
peace  and  the  desire  of  reconciliation.  Of 
course,  we  now  speak  of  the  more  unbiassed 
and  influential  journals,  of  journals  too 
long  established  to  compromise  their  char- 
acter, and  too  wealthy  to  prostitute  their 
functions.  That  there  are  others  of  less 
character,  of  less  circulation,  also  of  less 
principle,  we  admit.  We  admit,  also,  that 
their  forfeiture  of  principle  and  advocacy 
of  wrong  became  almost  indispensable  to 
the  increase  of  their  circulation  and  the 
augmentation  of  their  influence.  But  this 
very  admission  is  an  argument  in  favor,  of 
that  which  we  are  urging,  the  necessity  of 


giving  to  journalists  a  recognised  position 
in  the  social  and  political  scale.  It  is  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  addressed  to  men 
who  dream  not  of  the  motives  which  sway 
their  fellow-men.  It  is  an  argumentum  ad 
timorem,  addressed  to  those  who  never  move 
until  they  are  frightened  into  motion.  If 
power  so  great  as  that  which  newspapers 
possess  can  be  exercised  over  the  masses  by 
the  less  distinguished  writers, — if  satire  de- 
void of  point,  if  scurrility  without  humor, 
if  buffoonery  without  wit,  and  scandal  di- 
vested of  truth,  can  exasperate  sluggishnesi 
into  wrath,  indifference  into  indignation, 
apathy  into  partisanship, — if  they  can  give 
a  tone,  and  a  color,  and  a  direction  to  the 
thoughts,  passions,  and  creeds  of  many 
thousands  amongst  the  partially  educated 
and  the  easily  influenced  of  our  country- 
men, what,  think  you,  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  same  disposition  and  the  same 
endeavors,  adorned  with  more  garish  quali- 
ties, inspired  with  a  subtler  sophistry,  and 
guided  by  a  definite  and  uniform  purpose? 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  now  we  sail 

*•  On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer  sea :"    J" 

the  elements  of  popular  disturbance  are  at 
rest ;  the  clouds  of  political  difficulties  have 
sunk  below  the  horizon.  But  when  a  new 
crisis  arises — when  distress  broods  over  our 
large  towns — when  want  and  stagnation 
darken  the  homesteads  of  our  wealth,  then 
the  power  of  the  press  for  evil  may  be  found 
to  be  as  great  as  it  has  hitherto  been  for 
good.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  men  from 
seizing  an  opportunity  which  may  exalt 
themselves.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  gratification  of  a  passion  which  is 
at  once  composed  of  unsatisfied  ambition 
and  mortified  egotism.  As  long  as  there 
are  ready  writers  and  anxious  readers,  so 
long  will  the  former  devote  their  energy  and 
their  talent  to  vindicating  an  unrecognized 
position,  and  avenging  an  undeserved  stigma. 
But  our  friends  say,  "  We  must  trust  to 
the  honor  and  the  justice  of  the  press,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  profession."  How 
ungenerous  is  the  reply !  A  body  of  men 
are  first  ostracized  from  a  state  in  which 
they  are  most  powerful,  and  then  required 
to  fulfil  every  moral  duty  under  the  sun. 
They  are  expected  to  discharge  their  func- 
tions with  unswerving  faith  and  unaltered 
ability ;  but  they  are  expected  to  sit  down 
in  unrepining  and  unrelieved  obscurity. 
They  are  to  interpret  between  the  senate 
and  the  people — they  are  to  illustrate  com- 
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plex  arguments  by  a  graceful  and  felicitous 
composition — they  are  to  make  the  difficult 
easy  and  the  dry  amusing — they  are  not 
unfrequently  to  furnish  arguments  for  those 
who,  in  parliament,  propose  or  resist  great 
measures  of  legislation  ;  and  after  discharg- 
ing all  these  duties  with  fidelity  and  talent, 
they  are  to  be  merged  in  the  obscurity  of 
the    anonymous,  where  they  are  not  pun- 
ished by  the  infamy  of  notoriety.     "  They 
manage   these   things  better  in   France." 
But  they  have  had  a  fearful  lesson.     "  I 
am  going  to  punish  a  young  writer  for  a 
libel  on  the  court,"  said  D'Argenson  to  Ma- 
dame  de  Barri.     "  Don't  be  a  fool !"  was 
the  reply  of  the  shrewd  mistress  :  *'  if  he  is 
clever,  take  him  into  your  service  ;  if  he  is 
stupid,  take  no  notice  of  him."     "  I  wish," 
was  the  penitent  remark  of  a  terrified  Loyal- 
ist to  Madam  Roland,  "  I  wish  that  we  had 
enlisted  on  our  side  some  of  those  terrible 
pens  and  mouths   that  have    raised    this 
storm    against    us!"     The    causes  of   the 
second    have    confirmed  the  inferences   to 
which  the  first  Revolution  might  have  led 
any  but  the  most  perverse  and  stubborn 
minds.     The   journalist  in    France  has  a 
station  which  is  recognised,   because  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  workings  of 
his  talents  and  the  operations  of  his  intel- 
lect.    But  the  French  journalist  often  ex- 
ercises a  fatal  and  pernicious  power.     We, 
as  a  nation,  have  had  reason  to  complain 
of  partial  statements,  inflammatory    doc- 
trines, and  sectarian  jealousy.     The  French 
journalist  addresses  men  of  quick  feelings, 
not  of  sober  judgment.     He  seeks  to  excite 
and  to  please,  not  to  convince  or  conciliate. 
Instead  of  assuaging  he  provokes  evil  pas- 
sions ;  instead  of  consulting  the  interests, 
he  ministers  to  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    But  the  French  journalist  is  in 
the  best  society.     He  is  flattered  by  the 
homage  of  the  rich  and  the  attention  of  the 
fair.     His  name  is  known  in  all  political 
circles    with  advantage,   in  his   own  with 
fame  and  honor.     He  is  sometimes  a  peer, 
always  a  celebrity.     .His   violence  is    de- 
scribed as  zeal,  his  asperity  as  eloquence, 
his   encouragement  of  war  as  nationality. 
But  to  his  English  compeer,  who  neither 
condescends  to  vulgar  abuse  nor  deals  in 
the   fermentation   of  wretched    prejudice, 
there  is  no  place  assigned  in  the  social  cir- 
cle.    As   for   political  rewards,  except  of 
the   lowest   kind,    such   things   are   never 
dreamed  of.     Occasionally,  indeed,  a  cle- 
ver writer  steals  into  a  nondescript  office, 
without  a  name  and  almost  without  a  sal- 


ary, to  exert  on  behalf  of  an  ambiguous 
and  an  unintelligible  minister  the  clever- 
ness and  the  vigor  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  columns  of  The  Times  or 
The  Chronicle.  But  what  English  minister 
would  ever  dream  of  holding  the  conduct- 
ors of  those  two  journals  in  the  same  con- 
sideration in  which  the  editors  of  La  Presse 
and  the  Dehats  are  held  by  MM.  Thiers 
and  Guizot ;  or  such  writers  as  Mr.  Eve- 
rett and  Mr.  Webster,  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  .'* 

And  who  are  the  men  that  are  thus  rob- 
bed of  a  well-earned  estimation,  and  de- 
frauded of  their  proper  reward  :    They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  scholar-like  at- 
tainments, gentlemanly  notions  and  associ- 
ations.    They  are    emphatically  eUvO^QOig 
nenav    devfievoi,.     They     have,     many     of 
them,  up  to  that  time  of  life  when   the 
divergence  of  difi'erent  pursuits  commences, 
been   the    companions,   the  rivals,  or  the 
friends   of  those  whom  the   advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune  elevate  to  rapid  promotion 
and    early    power.       They    are   generally 
members  of  one  of  two  laborious  profes- 
sions, each  of  which  is  capable  of  eliciting 
the  highest  mental  powers  of  its  votaries. 
As  lawyers    or  medical  practitioners,  they 
are  conversant  with  the  more  hidden  pas- 
sages   of  human   life,   and  the  prevailing 
motives   of  human   conduct.     Divided  be- 
tween the  study  of  books  and  the  study  of 
men,  they  are  peculiarly  able  ta  generalise 
the  scattered  incidents  of  their  experience, 
as  well  as  to   simplify  the   abstractions   of 
written  lore.     It   is   true   that  the    social 
conditions   under  which   they   live   forbid, 
them  to  devote  their  lives  entirely  to  jour- 
nalism.    In  obedience  to   a  false  but  not 
unintelligible    shame,    they    prefer    being 
briefless  barristers,  and  unsuccessful  prac- 
titioners, to  professing  a  craft  which   the 
bigotry   of  fashion  does  not  admit  to  be 
reputable,    and    the    superciliousness     of 
power    depreciates   while    it  fears.      That 
such  a   state  of   things  is   most   pitiable, 
cannot  be  denied.     But  the  loss  and  the 
shame  fall  on  the  country,  which  tolerates 
such  fanaticism,  and  the  party  leaders  who 
encourage  it.     The  last  ministry  may  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  future  governments,  who  may 
presume  to  contemn  the  influence  of  the  press. 
It  professed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  press.   In  no  aspect  of  parties  did  it  retain 
systematically  any  of  the  great  organs  of 
opinion.     What  was  the  consequence  ?     It 
had  no  advocate  when  it  was  in  the  wrong  ; 
I  no   efficient  eulogiser  when  it  was  in  the 
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right.  The  conduct  of  the  prime  minister 
was  anatomised  with  keen  severity.  Every 
known  fault  was  always  kept  in  view.  His 
character  underwent  repeated  and  minute 
analysis.  And  finally,  what  was  the  natu- 
ral reward  of  an  egotism  cold,  repulsive, 
and  ridiculous  ?  Repudiating  the  support 
of  the  press,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  League,  and  ofiered  a  premium 
to  organized  and  noisy  agitation.  He  re- 
jected the  aid  of  men  of  intelligent  and 
disciplined  minds,  to  rely  on  the  patron- 
age of  such  auxiliaries  as  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Smith  !  Whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  of  the  peculiar  charges  brought 
against  the  ex-premier  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
every  literary  man  who  is  not  base  enough 
to  deny  or  depreciate  his  calling,  must  exult 
at  the  vigorous  and  vindictive  energy  with 
which  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  has 
avenged  the  slight  put  upon  his  order,  not 
only  in  his  own  case,  but  in  the  instances 
of  others,  who,  like  Mackintosh  and  Hor- 
ner, were  condemned  to  feel  the  insolence 
of  rank  and  the  intolerance  of  coteries. 

But  injustice  of  this  kind  cannot  long 
continue.  The  evil  will  right  itself  ere 
long.  The  increased  communication  be- 
tween different  countries — the  natural  sym- 
pathy between  literary  men  of  every  nation 
— the  mutual  yearning  of  intelligent  and 
ardent  minds  in  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
preclude  the  notion  that  they  who  give 
spirit  and  direction  to  the  English  press 
can  long  be  merged  in  an  inglorious  obscu- 
rity. The  French  papers  have  for  many 
years  done  justice  to  the  temper  and  talent 
of  our  leading  journals — already  the 
American  press  pays  homage  to  a  spirit, 
of  which  itself  unfortunately  has  too  small 
a  share — the  leading  weekly  and  daily 
papers  of  England  are  perused  with  atten- 
tion in  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain, 
and  even  in  Italy.  They  are  quoted  ;  they 
are  praised  ;  they  are  censured  ;  but  they 
are  always  respected.  But  the  men  whose 
sentiments  are  thus  effecting  a  slow  but 
certain  revolution  in  the  mind  of  continen- 
tal Europe — and  whose  calm  tone  wins 
admiration  from  the  diplomatists  of  rival 
nations — are  condemned  to  hear  their  voca- 
tion depreciated  at  home,  and  denied  the 
fruits  even  of  legitimate  approbation. 
Can  such  an  antagonism  between  the  fact 
of  power  and  its  recognition  continue  long  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  interpreters  of 
opinion  between  great  and  powerful  nations 
shall  always  be  respected  in  every  other 
land    except   their   own  ?     Or   that   their 


claims  to  the  thanks  of  their  countrymen 
shall  be  acknowledged  only  in  periods  of 
political  convulsion  or  interng-tional  dis- 
cord, to  be  forgotten  again  as  ^oon  as  the 
storm  has  passed  away  and  meb^  jainds 
are  at  rest  ?  We  hold  this  to  be  impossi- 
ble. Every  day  that  diffuses  intelligence 
over  Europe,  increases  the  number  of  men 
who  watch  the  opinions  of  journalists  with 
interest,  and  criticise  their  writings  with 
skill.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  popu- 
lar judgment  of  other  countries  must  react 
upon  that  of  England. 

But  let  it  not  be  for  an  instant  sup- 
posed, that  we  are  claiming  for  the  jour- 
nalists the  merit  of  perfection.  We  admit 
that  journalism  exhibits  many  evils — some 
of  them  inherent  in  its  nature,  the  others 
simply  incidental  to  its  present  condition. 
We  admit  with  regret — but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  assertion  made  by  those  who 
hate  the  press — that  journalism  is  disfigured 
by  the  vices  of  exaggeration,  temerity,  and 
even  sometimes  of  gross  misstatement.  For 
the  last  and  greatest  fault  we  would  plead 
only  that  which  we  believe  to  be  its  real 
excuse,  viz.,  the  non-access  to  the  best  in- 
formation. We  confidently  assert,  that 
not  one  editor  of  any  respectable  London 
journal  would  sanction  a  deliberate  lie  by 
the  authority  of  his  columns.  That  jour- 
nalists should  sometimes  err  as  to  facts,  is 
inseparable  from  their  position  ;  but  that 
they  lie  intentionally,  we  utterly  disbelieve ; 
whilst  we  much  doubt  whether  their  inac- 
curacies are  so  frequent  or  so  great  as  it  is 
the  fashion  for  people  of  strong  feelings  and 
stronger  language  to  assert.  And  when 
we  remember  the  thousand  pens  that  are 
perpetually  scribbling  to  editors — the  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  are  ceaselessly  put- 
ting themselves,  or  trying  to  put  themselves, 
in  oral  communication  with  them — the 
multiplicity  of  interests,  personal,  mercan- 
tile, or  political,  which  a  false  rumor  or  a 
mysterious  inuendo  may  serve— the  petty 
spleen,  the  malice,  or  the  ambition,  that 
may  be  gratified  by  statements  which  have 
been  stamped  by  the  authority,  and  circu- 
lated by  the  popularity  of  an  established 
journal, — when  we  remember  these  things, 
instead  of  wondering  that  the  good  sense  of 
an  editor  is  sometimes  at  sea,  or  his  cre- 
dulity sometimes  deceived,  we  ought  to 
wonder  rather  that  he  is  generally  so  cau- 
tious in  receiving  evidence,  and  so  judicious 
in  weighing  it.  Instead  of  taunting  the 
press  with  unjustifiable  carelessness,  the 
world  ought  to  wonder  at  its  excessive  pru- 
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dence  ;  instead  of  reprobating  its  indif- 
ference to  truth,  to  marvel  at  its  general 
accuracy  and  good  faith ;  instead  of  de- 
nouncing it  for  pandering  to  morbid  curi- 
osity and  malevolent  passions,  to  praise  it 
for  resisting  the  temptations  of  interest 
and  popularity.  Suppose  that  the  editors 
of  The  Times,  Chronicle,  and  Herald,  were 
to  publish  their  correspondence  of  any  one 
day,  what  would  the  world  say  to  it  ?  How 
many  imputations  on  private,  how  many 
attacks  on  public  character,  would  be  con- 
tained in  it !  How  many  charges  which 
envy  would  be  only  too  happy  to  believe, 
mischief  to  diffuse,  and  ignorance  to  chuckle 
over  !  How  much  that  might  mislead  the 
vulgar,  puzzle  the  educated,  and  delight 
the  malignant !  How  much,  that — if  sale 
and  notoriety  were  the  only  objects  of 
editors — would  make  a  daily  paper  as 
notorious  a  piece  of  property  as  the  most 
notorious  of  its  weekly  rivals  !  But  put 
intentional  falsehoods  and  premeditated 
calumnies  aside,  and  what  a  fund  of  error 
and  untruth  might  be  communicated  to  the 
public  under  the  guise  of  "  confidential 
communication  !"  Only  imagine  the  mul- 
titude of  "  well-informed  persons,"  who, 
possessing  but  the  smallest  inkling  of 
knowledge  on  any  subject,  would,  never- 
theless, not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  duping  the  world  by  coinages  the  most 
impudent,  and  inferences  the  most  irra- 
tional !  Only  conceive  some  junior  lord  of 
the  treasury,  or  some  third-rate  under  sec- 
retary, whom  it  has  been  the  object  of  an 
astute  premier  to  mystify  by  frivolous  pre- 
texts and  irrelevant  pretences,  deluging  the 
public  with  his  errors  through  the  collusive 
credulity  of  an  incompetent  and  thought- 
less journalist !  That  such  things  do  occur 
sometimes,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that 
they  do  not  occur  often — in  fact,  that  they 
occur  so  seldom,  is  a  proof  of  the  sagacity 
and  caution  of  those  men  on  whom  rests 
the  duty  of  notifying  state  affairs  to  the 
people.  And  they  never  would  occur  at 
all  if  the  leaders  of  parties  would  habitually 
put '  themselves  in  direct  communication 
with  the  principal  organs  of  public  opinion. 
There  is,  at  this  moment,  not  a  single 
party  in  parliament,  the  opinions  of  which 
are  not  represented  by  some  daily  paper. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
party  in  parliament  which  professes  to  be 
represented  by  one,  except  the  Protection- 
ists, whose  accredited  interpreter  is  The 
Morning  Herald.     The    Times   gives   too 


independent   and  uncertain   assistance  to 
the  Whigs  to  be  called  their  organ. 

The  mischief  done  in  this  way  is  mani- 
fold. But  the  worst  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces is  the  air  of  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment in  which  it  involves  the  whole  press. 
Ministers  and  Opposition  leaders  some- 
times convey  information  to  the  journals 
of  Ministerial  or  Opposition  politics.  For- 
merly this  was  a  more  common  case  than 
now.  In  the  last  Whig  ministry.  The 
Chronicle  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  expo- 
nent of  the  cabinet's  intentions.  During 
the  Peel  administration,  The  Times,  on 
one  or  two  memorable  occasions,  antici- 
pated its  contemporaries  in  promulgating 
the  designs  of  the  government.  But  it 
can  now  scarcely  be  called  the  custom  of 
either  party  to  communicate  with  or  by  the 
press  ;  and  even  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done 
in  a  dark,  underhand  sort  of  way,  as  if 
both  parties  were  ashamed  of  what  they 
were  doing.  And  this  sort  of  feeling  is 
increased  by  the  terms  which  most  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  daily  press  exact  from 
its  contributors,  and  which  the  majority  of 
the  latter  condescend  to  accept :  viz.  those 
of  writing  anonymously.  If  there  is  one 
curse  greater  than  another,  or  one  more 
sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  is  connected 
with  journalism,  it  is  the  burden  of  the 
anonymous.  To  every  honorable  and  can- 
did man,  concealment  is  invariably  offen- 
sive. Youth  repudiates  it ;  courage  de- 
spises it ;  fair  play  denounces  it.  To  do 
a  thing,  and  to  keep  it  hid  from  the  world, 
seems,  to  a  man  of  ingenuous  and  manly 
mind,  mean,  paltry,  and  contemptible. 
But  to  do  a  thing  day  after  day — to  make 
it  a  profession — in  a  measure,  to  live  by  it 
— and  yet  to  deny  your  calling,  and  to  hide 
it  from  every  one, — would  be  the  most 
dastardly  policy,  were  it  not  an  impossible 
one.  But  it  is  impossible.  No  man  can 
for  a  long  time  conceal  his  avocations  from 
his  friends  or  his  relatives,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  shameful  equivocation 
or  the  most  monstrous  lying.  But  yet  he 
can  conceal  it  from  the  world  and  the  pub- 
lic. He  can,  by  a  rare  authority,  impose 
silence  on  the  confidential  friend,  the 
casual  acquaintance,  nay,  sometimes  even 
on  the  wife  or  sister  of  his  love.  But  even 
if  he  succeed  in  quieting  the  chuckling 
loquacity  of  friendly  pride,  or  the  exu- 
berant vanity  of  female  affection,  how  pain- 
ful is  this  silence,  how  contemptible  this 
suppression  !     In   any  one   it   is  so,   but 
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how  much  more  in  him  who  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  and  who  ought  not  to  shrink   from 
that  publicity  which  he  stamps  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  others.     There  is  only 
one  apology  which  can  reasonably  be  urged 
in  defence  of  a  system  which  those   who 
suffer  from  it  find  to  be  most  irksome,  and 
that  defence  is  more   shameless  than  the 
system  itself.     It  is  perpetually  advanced 
by  the  Proprietors  of  Public  Journals,  and 
is  to  this  effect,  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to,  and  greater  impression  made  on,  the 
public  mind,  by  the  indefinite  ''  we"  of  an 
unknown  multitude,  than  by  the  acknow- 
ledged opinions  and  dissertations  of  certain 
notorious  Messrs.  A,  B,  C,  &c.     In  other 
words,  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,"  is 
the   sum   and   substance   of  an    argument 
which,  if  it  were  as  strictly  and  literally 
acted  on  as,  fortunately,  it   is  not,  would 
condemn  a   large   body  of  educated    and 
high-minded  gentlemen  to  a  life  of  self- 
abnegation    the    most    contemptible    and 
degrading   that  can   be    imagined.     For- 
tunately  circumstances  are   stronger  than 
systems,   and   experience   has  proved   the 
impossibility  of  a  journalist  preserving  his 
incognito  entirely  for  a  long  time  together  ; 
but  the  argument  itself  is  a  bad  one.     A 
journal  owes  its  celebrity  and  favor  to  the 
excellence  of  its  writers,  not  to  their  obscu- 
rity.    Nay,  in  some  cases,  the  fame  and 
popularity   of  papers    depend    upon    the 
established  reputation  of  writers  or  con- 
ductors.    What  did  not  the  John  Bull,  in 
times  gone  by,  owe  to  the  recognised  editor- 
ship of  Theodore  Hook  ?     What  would  be 
the  feelings  with  which  people  would  regard 
the  severance  of  Messrs.   Fonblanque  and 
Rintoul  from  the  columns  of  the  Examiner 
and  Spectator  ?     And  why  should  not  the 
same  be  the  case  with  the   daily  as  with 
the  weekly  papers  ?     It  is  most  selfish  to 
deprive  men  of  their  due  praise  by  exact- 
ing from  them  a  reserve  which,  in  many 
instances,  is  equivocal,  and  in  some  dis- 
honorable ;  which  exposes  them  to  the  sus- 
picion of  having  written  that  which  nothing 
should  have  induced  them  to  write,  or  the 
more  fearful  temptation   of  writing    that 
which    publicity    would    certainly     deter 
them  from  writing.       Both  the  suspicion 
and  the  temptation  are  too  high  a  tribute 
to    exact    from    gentlemen    and   scholars 
for  the    support  of  great  and    influential 
papers. 

We  have  admitted  that  perfect  incognito 
is  impossible.     The  connection  which  any 


one  has  with  the  press,  sooner  or  later  oozes 
out.  It  is  told  in  confidence  ;  and  when 
did  not  Vanity  triumph  in  the  betrayal  of 
a  secret.?  The  circle  of  "confidence" 
gradually  becomes  wider  and  wider.  It  is 
told  by  one  to  two  or  three,  on  the  same 
assurance  as  that  on  which  he  himself  re- 
ceived it ;  the  two  or  three  divulge  it  to 
their  friends  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  the  anonymous  "  leader  "  of  pub- 
lic opinion  finds  that  he  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain limited  notoriety.  But  this  has  its 
disappointments.  It  is  not  fame.  The 
fact  does  not  travel  beyond  a  circle ;  and 
of  that  circle,  perhaps,  nearly  one  half  look 
down  with  high  contempt  on  all  literary 
men,  and  especially  on  all  journalists.  Add 
to  this  the  blunders  and  misstatements 
which  his  semi-celebrity  entails.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  fastidious  of  men.  He 
is  set  down  as  the  author  of  a  "  spunky  " 
piece  of  coarse  ribaldry  or  vulgar  facetious- 
ness.  He  may  be  the  most  conscientious  ; 
he  is  charged  with  the  composition  of  an 
invective  virulently  personal,  or  of  inuen- 
does  impudently  false.  He  denies  it  with 
eagerness  ;  and  the  very  anxiety  of  his  de- 
nial is  imputed  to  self-conviction  of  guilt 
and  a  fear  of  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  delusion  to  sup- 
pose that  journalists  often  commit  them- 
selves or  their  contributors  in  this  way. 
Far,  very  far  from  it.  The  conductors  of 
the  daily  press  are,  for  the  most  part,  hon- 
orable men,  and  utterly  incapable  jof  deli- 
berate falsehood  or  fraud  ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  above,  they  are  liable  to  many  imposi- 
tions and  many  temptations,  and  it  would 
be  almost  inconsistent  with  human  infirmity 
if  they  were  not  sometimes  deluded  by  the 
former,  and  always  resisted  the  latter.  And 
it  too  frequently  happens  that  personal 
pique  or  party  animosity  provides  unscrupu- 
lous commentators  just  at  the  crisis  of  a 
half-known  incident  or  a  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed rumor.  The  unscrupulousness  of  these 
men  is  visited  upon  their  more  honorable 
brethren  ;  and  those  who  would  blush  to 
say  aught  behind  another  back  that  they 
would  not  say  to  his  face,  are,  in  their  own 
circle,  exposed  to  the  obloquy  and  odium 
which  are  at  all  times  reserved  for  the  scur- 
rilous libeller  and  anonymous  calumniator. 
So  that  the  same  writer,  whose  powers  of 
reasoning  or  expression  have  both  delighted 
and  instructed  thousands,  is  put  on  a  level 
with  the  wicked  assassin  of  private  charac- 
ter or  the  dishonest  forger  of  political  lies. 
Is  not  this  most  unjust  ?    And  what  is  the 
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value  of  the  plea  in  which  the  practice  is 
defended  ?  Is  the  character  of  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman  or  refined  scholar  of  less 
moment  than  the  supposed  influence  which 
secresy  is  supposed  to  give  to  a  wealthy  and 
widely  circulated  paper  ? 

Again,  is  it  not  unjust  to  defraud  a  po- 
litical writer  of  those  rewards  which  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  for  his  professional  servi- 
ces ?  England  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  the  adroitness  of  the  political 
pen  does  not  necessarily  win  political  em- 
ployment. France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States,  do  not  scorn  to  advance 
to  highly  public  situations  the  men  whose 
intellects  have  guided  public  opinion  ;  but 
here  the  press  has  no  representatives  in  power, 
and  few  in  parliament.  The  exigencies 
of  modern  times  will,  perhaps,  hereafter  in- 
duce one  party  in  the  State  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  men  who  have  done  well  that 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  do  at  all.  In  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  aristocracy  have  already  found 
an  able,  and  now  an  indispensable,  coadju- 
tor ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Protectionist  ministry  will  not  be 
frightened  by  any  false  shame  or  coterie 
etiquette  from  paying  the  handsomest  ac- 
knowledgment they  can  to  a  man  who  was 
an  able  writer  of  "  leaders  "  before  he  was 
an  able  speaker  in  parliament.  But  as  for 
the  Whigs,  we  have  no  hope  in  them.  They 
are  essentially  a  selfish,  egotistical,  nepotis- 
tical  clique.  Their  leaders  are  notoriously 
the  most  illiberally  proud  in  the  kingdom. 
They  have  no  genuine  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  people.  They  look  on  popular 
doctrines  merely  as  the  means  of  getting 
power,  but  they  hate  the  people.  As  for 
admitting  a  man  unconnected  with  any  of 
their  high  families, — a  man  of  business,  for 
instance,  or  a  literary  man, — into  any  but 
the  most  subordinate  office,  they  repudiate 
the  notion.  Macauley  forced  his  way  into 
the  cabinet  against  the  dead  weight  of  aris- 
tocratic resistance.  It  is  all  Devonshire" 
House  and  Lansdowne  House  with  them. 
They  take  the  measure  of  a  man's  fashion, 
rather  than  his  intellect  or  his  address. 
They  are  critically  minute  on  the  subjects 
of  "  family,"  *'  connection,"  and  "  sets." 
They  hate  independence  of  thought  in  their 
partizans  ;  and  they  are  equally  frightened 
at  a  too  great  popularity.  If  they  promote 
a  parvenu,  ten  to  one  he  is  a  toady  ;  if  they 
patronize  a  clever  man,  the  odds  are  that 
he  has  done  something  shabby  for  "  the 
party."  If  he  has  put  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter,  if  he  has  called  black  white 


and  white  black,  if  he  has  forsworn  old 
opinions  and  deserted  old  friends,  if  he  has 
done  this  and  worse  than  this  for  "  the 
party,"  the  Whigs  will  doubtless  give  him 
some  place,  or  coin  some  place  for  him ; 
but  it  will  be  a  place  not  the  most  profita- 
ble, and  frequently  not  the  most  pleasura- 
ble, oftentimes  the  most  unpopular.  The 
higher  departments  of  office  are  parcelled 
out  among  the  fortunate  youths  who  have 
the  advantage  of  powerful  connections  to 
foist  them  into  preferment,  and  of  clever  de- 
pendents to  "  cram  "  them  for  its  duties. 
The  former  enjoy  the  distinctions  and  emo- 
luments of  place,  the  latter  are  condemned 
to  the  obscurity  of  secret  toil.  The  one 
class  exults  in  the  garish  triumphs  of  party 
warfare,  which  have  been  achieved  by  the 
unseen  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  other. 
A  wide  gulf  separates  the  two.  ■  Within  the 
purlieus  of  office  they  meet  on  terms  of  mu- 
tual respect,  because  they  meet  on  terms  of 
something  like  mutual  dependence,  but  the 
jealous  barrier  of  society  keeps  them  wide 
apart.  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  are  very  good 
fellows,  and  so  forth,  in  the  estimation  of 
Lord  C.  or  Lord  D.  ;  but  would  Lady  C. 
or  Lady  D.  ever  think  of  extending  more 
than  the  most  distant  and  haughty  nod  of 
recognition  to  the  wife  of  "  a  person  who  is 
something  in  the  'office,'"  or  "  a  clever 
sort  of  man,  who  has  been  useful  in  the  way 
of  writing  ?"  Oh,  no  !  far  from  it.  Such 
people  must  learn  their  places.  Such  has 
too  generally  been  the  treatment  experien- 
ced by  men  who  wield  the  most  formidable 
instrument  of  good  or  evil  power  in  a  free 
country — the  pen.  Need  it  be  wondered 
at  that  the  literary  men  of  England  are 
often  considered  to  be  a  discontented  race  ? 
Of  their  merits  and  suff'erings,  as  a  class,  we 
may  hereafter  speak,  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  those  who  are  employed  in  jour- 
nalism. And  when  we  consider  the  social 
condition  of  these  men,  when  we  compare  it 
with  that  of  their  continental  contempora- 
ries, when  we  reflect  on  the  hopes  naturally 
entertained  by  all  persons  of  knowledge  and 
of  talent,  and,  above  all,  regard  the  means 
they  have  of  moulding  popular  opinion  to 
their  will, — we  ask,  is  it  not  wonderful  that 
they  should  manifest  so  little  asperity  in 
their  writings,  so  strong  an  attachment  to 
institutions  from  which  they  have  so  little 
to  expect,  and  so  slight  an  alloy  of  partial- 
ity, prejudice,  and  hatred  t  Yet  the  men 
whose  pretensions  government  slights  and 
whose  profession  society  ignores,  might,  in 
times  of  popular  excitement,  push  their  way 
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to  power  and  eminencG,  by  deserting  mode- 
ration for  violence,  impartiality  for  unfair- 
ness, and  decency  for  the  grossest  personal- 
ities. 

The  tone  of  some  weekly  papers  pretty 
clearly  indicates  what  that  of  the  daily 
ones  might  become, — snappishly  captious, 
or  sneeringly  venomous,  morbid  in  discuss- 
ing public  questions,  rancorous  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  private  character,  compounds  of 
spurious  philanthopy,  impracticable  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  exaggerated  indignation. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  motives  of  prudence 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
conductors  of  the  daily  press  from  descend- 
ing to  the  language  or  the  views  of  some 
of  the  Sunday  papers ;  but  we  believe  this 
to  involve  a  very  superficial  mode  of  rea- 
soning. The  most  widely  circulated  and 
the  most  generally  read  of  the  latter,  are 
those  which  are  the  most  vulgar  in  their 
ideas,  and  the  most  virulent  in  their  style  ; 
and  of  the  many  thousands  who  read  the 
daily  papers,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  more  than  two-thirds  are  very  much 
below  the  measure  of  the  journalists  whom 
they  study,  in  erudition,  reflectiveness,  and 
judgment.  Instead  of  the  public  taste 
having  elevated  the  style  of  newspaper 
composition,  the  newspaper-writers  have 
raised  the  standard  of  the  public  taste. 
We  believe  that  at  this  very  moment  a 
coarser  and  rougher  kind  of  composition 
would  be  better  understood  and  more  keen- 
ly relished  by  the  mass  of  general  read- 
ers, than  that  which  the  leading  journals 
of  London  have  adopted.  Is  this  a  slight 
praise  i  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  have  sacri- 
ficed a  lucrative  and  "  telling''  acerbity, 
and  ad  captandum  vehemence,  a  popular 
abusiveness,  to  a  severer  and  a  more  ho- 
nest criticism  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
introduced  the  more  delicate  and  pointed 
weapons  of  political  controversy  in  the 
place  of  the  harder  and  more  vulgar  arms 
once  in  use  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  lead  instead 
of  following,  to  correct  inst3.ad  of  panderino- 
to  public  feeling  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  pre- 
served a  national  sentiment  in  the  midst  of 
sectarian  jealousies — an  English  loyalty  in 
the  infectious  atmosphere  of  class  contests 
and  antipathies  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  re- 
sisted with  success  the  prejudices  of  a  rich 
proprietary,  or  to  have  overcome  the  capri- 
cious bigotry  of  editorial  ignorance  ?  The 
The  men  who  do  these  things  deserve  some- 
thing more  than  neglect  and  obscurity,  yet 
they  are  neglected  and  obscure.  JNo  ho- 
nors await  them,  no  position  is  awarded 
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them.  Even  the  fame  which  they  may 
have  attained  in  this  department,  may  pre- 
clude success  in  their  ostensible  and  "  more 
respectable  avocations." 

We  said  before  that  this  evil  must  cure 
itself  in  time ;  men  of  talent  and  learning 
will  not  long  tolerate  slight,  contumely,  and 
obscurity.  The  nature  of  things  is  against 
such  a  presumption ;  but  the  means  by 
which  such  an  end  may  be  accomplished  is 
a  question  of  vast  importance.  It  is  no 
trivial  social  calamity  for  a  nation  to  pos- 
sess a.  number  of  clever,  discontented,  and 
unscrupulous  men.  Discontentent  soon 
darkens  into  vindictiveness,  and  vindictive- 
ness  is  seldom  scrupulous.  Men  who  think 
their  fair  claims  are  neglected  or  overlooked, 
will  set  about  their  own  way  of  preferring 
them ;  and  no  men  have  such  an  obvious 
facility  of  building  their  own  fortunes  on 
the  basis  of  public  tumult  and  class-disaf- 
fection as  your  "  strong  writers."  There 
are  in  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  too 
many  persons  with  a  command  of  capital, 
who  would  be  ready  enough  to  invest  it  in 
the  difi"usion  of  their  own  republican  doc- 
trines, who  would  pay  largely  for  "  clever 
hands"  and  powerful  pens."  That  this 
known  temptation  has  been  so  strenuously 
resisted,  is  more  creditable  to  the  honor 
and  pride  of  individual  writers  than  to  the 
good  sense  of  statesmen  and  politicians. 
What  reward  was  ever  bestowed  on  the  men 
who  fought  the  hard  and  doubtful  fight  of 
Conservatism  in  the  Columns  of  the  press 
through  the  memorable  years  of  1832, 1833, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836  }  If  any  one  force 
more  than  another  destroyed  the  Whig 
ministry  in  1841,  it  was  the  press,  and  yet 
how  has  it  been  rewarded  ?  The  men 
whose  unceasing  exertions  stamped  odium 
and  disgrace  upon  Whigs,  passed  wholly 
unnoticed  by  those  whom  they  substituted 
in  their  places.  The  egotism  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  as  ungrateful  as  the  nepotism  of 
his  predecessors.  And  so  it  will  continue 
to  be  till  every  politician  in  parliament, 
from  the  premier  down  to  the  youngest 
lordly  expectant,  is  convinced  by  facts  too 
startling  to  be  paltered  with,  that  there  is 
som.e  danger  in  contemning  a  power  which 
has  already  virtually  abolished  military 
flogging,  and  bids  fairly  to  abolish  the  New 
Poor-law. 


A  Shocking  Expedient.— A  chemist  at  Beilia 
has  manufactured  an  electric  paper,  more  explosive 
than  gun  cotton.  We  recommend  this  materia]  to 
all  unpopular  authors,  for  their  books,  if  printed  on 
electric  paper,  may  perhaps  go  off. 
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HUSBAND-CATCHING. 


Sappium  de'  matrimoni 
Destiii,  pianeti,  influssi,  avveninienti.— Gozzi 


As  uncaught  bachelors, — and  in  these 
islands,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  such 
only  will  often  be  found  writing  on  the 
captivating  subjects  with  which  love-mak- 
ing, whether  in  play  or  in  earnest,  is  con- 
cerned ; — as  belonging  to  the  quarry  which 
the  fair  huntresses  of  mankind  naturally 
pursue,  we  could  not  but  look  with  interest 
for  the  appearance  of  a  manual,  with  which 
Mr.  Newby  promised  to  enrich  the  unmar- 
ried world,  under  the  inviting  title  of 
"  Hints  on  Husband-catching."  The 
theme,  if  kindly  treated,  was  sure  to  be  a 
pleasant  one,  even  did  the  treatise  afford 
nothing  positively  new  on  this  inexhausti- 
ble subject.  Any  "  hints,"  of  the  process 
by  which  the  fate  of  our  solitary  freedom 
may  be  determined,  must,  if  genuine,  be 
precious  things  to  treasure  up  in  the  un- 
disturbed state  of  mind  that  precedes  the 
actual  trial.  To  seek  for  instruction  and 
counsel  after  it  has  begun,  is  known  to  be 
in  vain.  It  is  much  if  anything  that  may 
have  been  gathered  in  calmer  moments,  is 
sufficiently  well  secured  to  escape  the  dis- 
solving influence  of  smiling  lips  and  mis- 
chievous eyes.  Some  fragments  of  useful 
knowledge,  however,  if  garnered  in  time, 
may  perhaps  remain  in  corners  of  the  mind, 
even  after  the  motions  of  the  heart  have 
begun  to  beat  all  reflection  into  foam  and 
vapor.  These,  in  pauses  of  absence,  dur- 
ing the  chill  of  apparent  slights,  or  at  other 
times,  when  accident  suspends  the  play  of 
the  artillery  planted  against  masculine 
resolutions,  will  sometimes,  we  have  heard, 
give  a  fillip  to  the  confused  senses,  and 
enable  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  many 
realities,  desirable  enough  to  be  sought  or 
avoided,  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  engagement  ;  as  a  flaw 
of  wind  springing  up  in  a  naval  action, 
sometimes  shows  the  pilot  a  rock  on  which 
his  ship  was  unconsciously  drifting  in  the 
smoke,  or  the  signals  that  will  guide  him 
forward  to  safety  and  victory. 

In  this  light  we  hoped  to  find  a  treasure 
in  the  promised  "  Hints  ;"  and  while  ex- 
pecting it,  could  expatiate  in  fancy  on  the 
manifold  uses  it  might  promote,  on  the 
tidings  it  was  to  bring  us  of  the  present 
constitution    and    array  of   the    feminine 


forces,  of  the  new  implements  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  modern  tactics  discovered  by 
those  sweet  belligerents  of  whose  warfare  it 
professed  to  treat.  The  subject,  we  said 
to  ourselves,  is  indeed  for  ever  essentially 
the  same.  We  are  destined,  by  inherit- 
ance, from  Paradise  downwards,  to  ex- 
claim, "  The  woman  beguiled  me."  The 
risk  to  be  encountered, — of  all  dangers, 
dear  to  noble  minds,  the  dearest, — has  the 
same  general  hazards  which  imbittered  the 
gall  of  Euripides,  and  fired  the  sweet  chi- 
valry of  our  Sidney.  But  the  devices,  the 
stratagems  of  the  warfare,  in  which,  as 
truly  now  as  in  Ovid's  day,  militat  omnis 
amans,  are  subject  to  constant  change,  and 
undergo  daily  improvements.  The  fair 
enemy  is  for  ever  varying  the  mode  of  at- 
tack, taking  advantage  of  every  fresh  ap- 
pearance in  the  gro*und,  lies  in  ambush  be- 
hind each  new  custom  that  shoots  up  on 
the  surface  of  society,  or  takes  the  field 
openly  under  the  banner  of  its  latest  inven- 
tions. Thus,  in  modern  times,  have  we 
seen  beauty  dangerously  raying  forth  the 
whole  quiver  of  earthly  snares  behind  the 
pomps  of  religious  display,  or  taking  help- 
less youth  captive  with  the  sudden  brilliancy 
of  quick-footed  polkas.  Golden  precepts, 
therefore,  we  said,  may  be  culled  from  the 
events  of  the  day.  What  we  have  to  meet 
and  to  desire,  at  a  given  moment — the  lan- 
guage, disposition,  and  probable  mercy  or 
rigor  of  any  present  generation  of  our  con- 
querors, will  require  a  new  code  of  instruc- 
tion every  ten  years,  at  least.  And  what 
thanks  can  be  too  warm  for  the  bestower 
of  this  pleasant  knowledge  ;  one  who  has 
obtained  the  secrets  of  the  sweet  and  mys- 
terious beings,  on  whose  ways  and  wiles 
depend  so  much  of  the  happiness  or  vexa- 
tion of  all  true  men  for  the  best  twenty 
years  of  life  ;  one,  who,  without  transform- 
ing them  into  angels  or  deforming  them 
into  monsters,  can  really  tell  us  something 
of  the  complexion,  purposes,  and  feelings 
'  of  those  beautiful  counterparts  of  ourselves, 
'  who  are  to  lie  in  our  bosoms,  and  make  the 
sunshine  or  darkness  of  a  thousand  homes  .'' 
j  While  musing  on  the  depth  of  such  a 
debt,  we  could  not  indeed  avoid  asking 
where  the  person  is  to  be  found,  truly  able 
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